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the royal personages and the pomp of a rich and
powerful court.
We also know much of the home and public life of
the Chimus, not only from a study of their remains
and ruins, but from the writings of the early Span-
iards who, occasionally, as in this case, were sufficient-
ly interested in other matters than loot and saving
souls, to record their observations. Thus we know
that the Chimus were expert argiculturalists, and, al-
though dwelling in a naturally arid and desert land*
they cultivated and raised large crops of potatoes*
maize, cotton and many other vegetables and fruits.
In order to do this they were compelled to construct
vast irrigation systems. In the vicinity of Chan-
Chan the supply of water was obtained from the
IXToche River, and large reservoirs were constructed
in order to conserve a supply of the priceless water
during long dry periods when the river was low. One
of the largest of these, known as La Manpuesteria is
still in existence, and the aqueducts through which the
water was led to the city and to the fields, as well as
traces of the irrigation ditches, may still be seen. As
Chan-Chan was a large and populous city covering
an area of eleven square miles and housing nearly, if
not fully, a quarter of a million inhabitants, a very
large area of land was necessary in order to supply
vegetable food for the people. Although much of
the area once used by the Chimus for their fields and
gardens has been occupied in building the city of
Trujillo and its suburbs, and for the estates and
haciendas of the Peruvians, a great deal has become
dry and sterile, and at the lowest estimates we can
feel certain that the inhabitants of Chan-Chan had